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European and Near Eastern national conflicts with class antagonisms explains the fact that such statements command the support of great majorities of the nations concerned, and explain also sympathies which the aspirations of the different nationalities may command in various sectors of public opinion in the Western countries and in the U.S.S.R.
Where class antagonisms are as strong as they used to be on the European continent, but do not, as in the examples just discussed, coincide with national differences, there will be no generally accepted interpretation of,the "national interest" which demands some particular international combination. The so-called " Quislings " are but the extreme examples of class antagonism overriding national, and deciding what is the " true national interest "-1 In such a country as Austria people will be inclined to form their opinion about relations with Germany according to the affinity of their views with what they consider the permanent trend in German policy, and are likely to alter those opinions as political conditions change.2 In an age when nationalism is generally accepted as one of the dominant forces of the time, changes in essentially sectional policies are likely to be formulated as varying answers to' the question whether the Austrians, say, or the Slovaks, are separate nations or parts of a larger pan-German or Czechoslovak people.3 There is usually some good argument from the national past to be advanced on either side of the case. So each party is likely to win only those who, for general social and political reasons, are already convinced a priori that the solution to be proved by " national " arguments is desirable. But whether the Austrians or Slovaks are, at present, separate nationalities or not, they would certainly become such if they were to maintain separate national states for a period, especially if, during that period, the peculiar elements in their economic life were able to develop, and those features in their national tradition which stress their nationhood could be emphasised with all the support the modern State can Command.
National issues certainly have an important social background,
1 See above, pp. 464-5.                                    2 See note I on p. 428.
8 This statement ought not to be generalised too much. Czechoslovak left-wingers (for example, Prof, Nejedli in Istorichesky Journal, Moscow, 1942, No. 7) are^ inclined to answer both the questions as to the existence of a separate Slovak nation and its need to have a national State jointly with the Czechs in the affirmative. Most Austrian Social Democrats are opposed to the continuance of the Anschluss, although they have not, as did the Communists, theoretically recognised the existence of an Austrian as distinct from the German nation.